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" in excelsis " technically. The passage, " Et in terra, 
&c", is set for bass solo, accompanied by the orchestra; 
and the exclamations of praise, blessing, veneration, 
adoration, and glorification, are given first to four solo 
voices, and partly repeated by the chorus, upon a succession 
of chords that cannot be redeemed from gloomy and 
wearying effect by the strictest observance of all the marks 
of expression with which they are interspersed. 

" Gratiasagimus" is set as a Terzetto for contralto, tenor, 
and bass. It is unquestionably pretty, and is sure to please. 
The only thing in the way of its good effect is the occasional 
lowness of the tenor part, some of the phrases of which lie 
in the more natural range of the bass voice ; while, on the 
other hand, in one place it repeats a passage for the con- 
tralto, on the identical notes, which extends from A to A, 
on the words "Gloriam, gloriam tuam," that will sound 
strangely, because of the disparity of tone between the 
two voices heard upon it in immediate succession, and 
because of its being exceptionally higher for the tenor 
than any other passage in the piece. In the harmonisation 
forthree voices of theopening strain, theeffeetis not pleasant 
of the frequent descent of the bass voice from the 3rd of 
the dominant chord to the 5th of the tonic. The general 
richness — I would rather call it thickness — of the instru- 
mentation will much cloud the voices, especially in the 
solo phrases. 

" Doraine Deus " is an air, for tenor, lying throughout in 
the more ordinary compass of this voice, and likely, therefore, 
to be adopted extensively by vocalists, who will find it 
a medium for effective display. It appears to have been 
designed as a companion to the " Cujus animam," of popular 
renown, or to have been planned, at least, upon the same 
model ; but it is by no means so good a piece of its kind ; 
and they, therefore, who love the kind will scarcely 
derive so much pleasure from this, in the singing or the 
hearing, as from its seeming prototype. The filling up of 
the rests in the vocal cantabile, with a figure for the first 
violin, — according to the composer's custom in his opera 
songs — brightens the general colouring ; and this practice 
is as effectively pursued in the next Air. 

" Qui tollis" is a Duetto for soprano and contralto. It is, 
indeed, a charming piece of flowing melody, and save for 
some meaningless modulations of the wildest extravagance, 
it would be as pleasing to the thoughtful as the superficial 
hearer. The lowness of the upper part renders it available 
for a large number of singers by whom music in the usual 
range of the soprano is impracticable. The constancy of 
a pattern-figure for the harp throughout the accompani- 
ment, renders this somewhat tedious before the end ; and 
one welcomes gratefully the rare breaks in this but for a 
single half bar. 

" Quoniam tu solus sanctus," an Air for bass, is by very far 
the best and the most uniformly effective piece so far as 
the work has proceeded. It is immeasurably more in- 
teresting than the " Pro peccatis" in the composer's Stabat, 
while it is quite as vocal as that. It is true that this song 
abounds in changes of key as violent, and having as little 
signification, as that from A minor into D flat, which glares 
in the bass air of the elder work. But these, happily, 
occur in such positions as to escape the offensive effect 
which distinguishes that song most conspicuously. The 
melody in the present piece is clear, continuous, and 
varied ; the rhythm is marked and regular, and the 
accompaniment always a judicious support to the voice. 
The piece may easily be extracted from the hymn ; and it 
is of a nature to command applause wherever, out of a 
church, it may be introduced. 

The final chorus is set to the words " Cum sancto spiritu." 
This begins with the same passage for the orchestra which 
opens the hymn, and which again recurs in the Coda of 
the present movement. It is here followed by the unac- 
companied vocal phrases first set to the words '• Gloria in 
excelsis Deo." Thus far forms an introduction to what one 
may suppose was intended for a fugue — a piece wherein the 
theme is assigned, alternately in the keys of F and C, to 
the four choral parts in succession. The word "Amen " is 



set to a counter-subject, which accompanies the first entry 
of the subject. The episodes between the very sparing 
recurrences of the subject are inordinately long, abound 
with sequences of modulation, and are replete with full 
closes. The repetition of many of the phrases, either in 
the same or other keys, and the immediate transposition 
of several of these into the key of either the 2nd or the 
5th above, further separate this piece from the authorised 
structure of the fugue. One or two turnsof phrase peculiar 
to the old contrapuntal writers, give a spice of orthodoxy 
to the outward bearing of the piece. The prevalent form of 
arpeggio for violoncellosand bassoons, that distinguishes the 
accompaniment is original in a composition of the character 
at which this apparently aims. The ending, in which 
the fugal element is discarded, is singularly long, but 
decidedly effective. Here, then, is a rattling chorus, 
highly spirited, never flagging, and only failing in what 
seems to have been the composer's main object — its pre- 
tensions to be regarded as an elaborate piece of counter- 
point. It is an animated conclusion to the second 
division of the Mass, upon which I may well rest for the 
present, since I can with little qualified admiration. 

G. A. M. 
( To be continued.) 



Charles Jeffebvs. 

Wake me not from my dream. Song. Words by George 
Linlcy. Music by F. Schira. 

A simple, but effective, song. The artless subject in 
triplets, with the changes of key at the commencement, 
is beautifully followed by the theme in G minor, which 
forms an admirable contrast to it. A good vocalist may 
make much of this trifle. 



B. Williams. 

The Songster. Song. Words and Music by J. Young. 

We should pronounce this a very fair specimen of a 
modern ballad, were the accompaniment somewhat more 
quiet. We do not object to the characteristic little phrases 
with light grace notes, which rather assist the melody ; 
but the constant octave passages distress the voice and 
produce no effect. The song, however, is pretty and 
graceful. 

Ashdown and Parky. 

When Spring-tide flowers sweetly bloom. Song. 

Come unto Me. Sacred Song. 

Composed by Edwin J. Crow. 

The first of these songs is written as well as composed 
by Mr. Crow ; and both words and music are too simple 
to call for criticism. The melody, however, is pretty ; and 
the two or three chords which accompany it contain no 
violation of the laws of good taste. The second song, 
although somewhat more ambitious, scarcely gives 
sufficient evidence of power to do more than throw a few 
correct harmonies together. The voice part is flowing, 
but wants interest. When will composers understand 
that music to sacred words is not necessarily sacred music ? 

The AngeU breathe on flowers. Song. Words by John 
Brown. 

Dreams of the Ocean. Song. Words by Bosa. 

Gazing on the MilUtream. Song. Words by John 
Brown. 

Composed by James Young. 

We can scarcely compliment Mr. Young upon his 
power of writing sympathetically for the voice. As 
a rule, his melodies do not flow; and his accompani- 
ments are restless. The first song on our list is, 
perhaps, the most pleasing of the three; but the 
melody is rather common-place ; and here and there 
we have odd bits of accompaniment ; as, for instance, at 
the end of the first part of the air, where the dominant 
seventh jumps up to the key-note triad, without, as it 
appears to us, any reason. " Dreams of the Ocean " 
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contains many elegant phrases ; but we cannot like the 
drop on the fifth of the key note, in the sixth bar of the 
voice part. The best point is where, after the modulation 
into the relative minor, the dominant seventh in the 
original key is lengthened out upon the same note in the 
melody. " Gazing on the Millstream," in D flat major, 
contains a peculiar transition into A major, obtained by 
enharmonieally changing D flat into C sharp, the eftect 
of which is to us by no means agreeable. A good con - 
trast is gained by the obstinate semiquaver accompaniment; 
and the melody in A is about the best part of the song ; 
but we like the manner in which the composer gets out 
of his key rather less than the manner in which he gets 
into it ; the awkwardness being additionally forced upon 
us by a strange grouping of the notes in the symphony, 
which suggests •[, rather than § rhythm. Some of the 
dots to the crotchets in the bass being left out, too, 
increase the want of intelligibility in the passage, an omis- 
sion which might be worth rectifying in a future edition. 

Cbamek and Co. 

Sound Sleep. Song. Written by Christina Rosetti. 

Starry Crowns of Heaven, Words by Adelaide Anne 
Procter. 

Composed by Maria Tiddeman. 

Miss Tiddeman writes with a thorough sympathy for 
the words which she has undertaken to compose; and 
there is an elegance about her vocal phrases which will 
always make her music acceptable to vocalists. The 
harmonies in the first song, " Sound Sleep," flow on 
agreeably enough with the voice part ; but there is such 
a fatal want of any defined sentences that, even in reading 
over the music, we seem almost to gasp for breath. 
From the part commencing " There are lilies," the melody 
actually continues for twenty bars without a single r>-st 
for the vocalist, every note where a pause would naturally 
occur being lengthened out by a dot. The song, however, 
is extremely graceful ; and the concluding phrase, where 
the key-note is obstinately continued, with a chromatic 
progression in the bass, has an excellent effect. " Starry 
Crowns of Heaven " consists of a twelve bar melody, 
which is repeated three times. There is a purity of 
feeling about the poetry which is well reflected in Miss 
Tiddeman's music ; and the accompaniment, commencing 
before the melody in quavers, and afterwards proceeding 
in chords with the voice, is appropriately simple and 
unobtrusive. 



together — A, G — are instances of clumsy writing which 
are inadmissible in compositions submitted for public. 
judgment. 



BOOSEY AND Co. 

Eludes d'Expression et de Rythme. Pour Piano. Dediees 
a la Jeunesse. Par Stephen Heller. (Op. 125.) 

Any well-cnnsidered work by so consummate an artist 
as Stephen Heller must be welcome ; and it may be 
accepted as a hopeful sign in the progress of art that so 
successful a composer of advanced pieces for his instru- 
ment should devote the amount of time and thought 
necessary for the production of twenty-four studies, in 
which the infinite varieties of expression, accent and 
rhythm, so necessary for the training of a sound pianist, 
should be exemplified in a form as attractive as it is in- 
structive. The exercises are progressive, as regards 
executive difficulty ; and the early ones are sufficiently 
short to prevent them from becoming wearisome to the 
young pupil. We particularly admire No. 5, (in which a 
light and vivid touch in the, right hand is occasionally 
combined with a legato touch in the left hand), No. 11 
(an excellent study for variety of phrasing), No. 14 (for 
scale passages with both hands), No. 20 (a very clever 
chromatic study), and No. 24 (marked " La Lecon ") 
which is extremely pleasing, as well as useful. Where 
all are good, however, it becomes unnecessary to select 
any for special commendation ; and we may safely say 
that those who become possessors of the entire book will 
find that a careful study of each exercise will prove of 
the utmost value. Young players cannot take too much 
to heart the observation of Robert Schumann, which is 
placed in the title-page of this work, and which we cannot 
forbear from quoting. " Tacher de jouer bien et expres- 
sivement des morceaux faciles : cela vaut mieux que 
d'executer medioerement des compositions difficiles." 



Ddncan Davison and Co. 

Where the sun shines brightest. (The Bird's Song.) 
Written by Rosa Anna Gunn. 

How beautiful is the Sunshine. Serenade. From the 
Spanish. 

Composed by Bessie L'Evesque. 

We are always frightened of "Bird's Songs." From 
our earliest musical days we have had " Hark, the lark " 
and " Hush, the thrush " (with the inevitable obbligato) 
so constantly presented to us by gushing female vocalists 
that we now fully understand what we have to expect 
when the feathery tribe is even alluded to. MissL'Evesque's 
song is neither better nor worse than the hundreds of 
compositions on the same subject which have preceded it. 
There is character in the group of semiquavers which 
commences the bar in the accompaniment ; and life is thus 
given to a melody which without such aid would be some- 
what trifling. In the last bar but one of page 4, two 
chords of the 6th are written with two unpleasant 
consecutive 5ths, a defect avoided by a different harmony, 
in the last bar of page 2, where the same melody occurs. 
In the Serenade, " How beautiful is the sunshine," the 
melody is more flowing ; but the harmonies betray that 
the composer has begun to write songs before she has 
written exercises. The first bar of page 2, where the 
bass progresses from B to D, in octaves with the voice, and 
the last bar but one of the symphony, after the close of 
the voice-part, in which the bass and treble descend 



The Ulster Tune Book. Edited by William Moss. 

We cannot help looking with something like regret 
upon the waste of material and, to some extent, talent, 
exhibited in this book. Its appearance is so tasteful, and 
its size so convenient that, had we not been somewhat 
experienced in such matters, our expectations would have 
been thereby greatly excited. As it was, however, we 
admired the cover and — examined the contents. We are 
informed in the Preface that the book is intended for the 
Presbyterian Churches in Ireland, and " it is hoped that 
it will not be found unworthy of the notice of other 
Christian Denominations." The Editor also regrets " that 
not a few Tunes in general use are far from meriting the 
position they occupy in public esteem. Such compositions 
are light and irreverent, abounding in trills and repeats, 
being, for the most part, mere perversions of secular airs, 
and totally unsuited both for the Church and for the holy 
words with which they are associated." It is rather curious 
after this preamble to find instances in this very book of 
everything mentioned in the above index expurgatoris. 
We have lightness and irreverence; repeats and trills; 
nor are the perversions of secular airs wanting. For 
examples of the first, see Nos. 21, 24, 38, 42, 63, <fec. Of 
the second, we may instance, amongst others, Nos. 3 and 
35 ; whilst for the third, the never-failing Fairy chorus 
from Weber's Oberon and Rousseau's Dream may be cited. 
For the rest, a quotation from some opinions of the press 
enclosed in the book, may serve to give a better idea of 
this collection than we could hope to do. The Belfast 
News Letter says. " It is pleasant to see the names of Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, and Handel, turning up so 
commonly in this collection ! " We heed not say with 
what pleasure we welcome the fact that these composers 
have at last been induced to supply us with some Hymn 
Tunes. We can only add, " better late than never." 
We do not feel ourselves called upon to congratulate the 
Irish Presbyterians either, on the " immortal verse " to 



